Charles had learned that Mrs. Palmer was pregnant, and
although both her husband and Lord Chesterfield were
willing to acknowledge the child, the baby born to Barbara
in the following February was called Anne Fitzroy and
reared as the King's own.

That deserving individuals and the nation as a whole
were given so much attention by a monarch who did not
believe in sacrificing pleasure to duty was due to the speed
with which Charles reached decisions and to the fact that
he was an extremely early riser. He was usually up for a
walk in Whitehall gardens not much after dawn no matter
how late he had danced or dallied the night before. Some-
times he had his first appointments of the day as early as
eight o'clock, a circumstance of which Hyde took so much
advantage that Charles complained:

cc You give appointments in a morning to others sooner
than you take them yourselfe."

His Majesty transacted his business in such unlikely
places that many courtiers never knew he had done it. He
would hear the merits of some appeal for a place while
striding through the Mall at his usual pace, so fast that
few men could keep up with him. A grave matter of policy
would be discussed during a dance or in a windowseat be-
tween songs or while he was being put to bed with the
ceremoniousness palace etiquette demanded. The more
traditional places for settling affairs of state bored him.
When he sat at the head of the Privy Council he thought
oftener of Barbara Palmer than of the subject under dis-
cussion. While his advisers argued, Charles sat silent, scrib-
bling on bits of paper, carefully twining an intricate B
around an even more elaborate C, or exchanging scrawled
notes with Hyde on some quite irrelevant subject. At times
he nodded or grew impatient for his meals, whereupon
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